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San Francisco News 


have received several in- 

teresting letters from our 

school friends on the Pacific 

Coast giving particulars of 

their experiences in the recent 
calamity. 

Mr. R. V. Dixon, Dixon College, 
Oakland, Cal., informs us that among 
the schools which were totally destroyed 
were the San Francisco Business Col- 
lege, Heald’s Business College, Ayers’ 
Business College, the Gallagher-Marsh 
College, the Merrill-Miller School and 
the Chicago Business College. The Met- 
ropolitan Business College just escaped 
the fire, but the Polytechnic Business 
College, Oakland, was badly damaged. 
He adds, “You cannot possibly imagine 
the utter ruin and devastation there is 
in San Francisco. None of the pen pic- 
tures painted by the most skillful re- 
porters are black enough to picture the 
awful ruin, but the people are being 
well cared for by our brave, loyal neigh- 
bors.” 

Mr. A. S. Weaver, of the San Fran- 
cisco Business College, informs us that 
he has resumed business at his home, 
16 Belmont Ave., San Francisco, but 
will move into the city as soon as he 
can find space. Mr. Weaver’s letter dis- 
plays a cheerful and courageous spirit, 
and he desires us to announce that he 
will continue handling the agency for 
the publications of the Ellis Publishing 
Company and the Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

The San Jose Business College, San 
Jose, was destroyed, but space was se- 
cured in another building and the school 


resumed work on the Mondav following 
the earthquake. 

Among those who went through the 
catastrophe was Mr. C. W. Kitt, for- 
merly of the Gregg School, who has 
been teaching in Heald’s Business Col- 
lege for the past season. Mr. Kitt ar- 
rived in Chicago shortly after the dis- 
aster and the story of his experiences 
would make interesting reading. It 
happened, fortunately, that we were able 
to place Mr. Kitt in communication with 
Mr. W. H. H. Garver, principal of 
Brown’s Business College, Peoria, and 
he has been engaged to conduct the 
Brown’s Teachers’ Drill in shorthand 
and typewriting during the summer 
months, 

We hope to hear from other friends 
on the Pacific Coast in the course of 
the next week. 





Speed Exaggeration 
HERE has been a world of ex- 


aggeration about speed in 

shorthand. One is constantly 

reminded of the story told by 

the late Thomas Allen Reed 
of the young man who applied to him 
for a position in his reporting office. 
When Mr. Reed asked him how many 
words a minute he could write, the 
young man replied vaguely but confi- 
dently, “two or three hundred.” To 
him a hundred words a minute more or 
less was of little importance. 

And so it is with many “speed rec- 
ords” which have been extensively used 
for advertising purposes during the last 
twenty years. We are all familiar with 
the 250 Speed Certificate records of the 
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Isaac Pitman system, and with records 
of three or four hundred words a min- 
ute made by others. Few people have 
had the temerity to challenge the au- 
thenticity of such records—because 
they have been made with the old-time 
systems, and should therefore be treated 
with all due reverence. 

Not one of these so-called records 
will bear investigation. The certificates 
have generally been granted by those 
who were interested in seeing that the 
records were made. “Impromptu” exhi- 
bitions have been elaborately planned 
and made on practiced matter of the 
easiest possible kind, or “testimony” has 
been carefully concocted for the pur- 
pose of allowing as many Q’s and A’s 
as possible to be crowded into a min- 
ute—every kind of device has been used 
to establish “records.” And such “rec- 
ords” have always been a leading argu- 
ment against the newer systems. 

But the contest for the Medal and Cup 
each year will establish definitely what 
speed can be attained in shorthand under 
fair conditions. In the first contest the 
crack Pitmanic writer who had won 
medals and cups in England, and who 
was brought thousands of miles for the 
contest on account of his recognized 
skill, wrote—not 300 words a minute, 
nor even 250 words a minute—but 168 
words! Yet the circular announcing 
this achievement contains a specimen of 
notes alleged to have been written at 
250 words a minute, so that even now 
the good old method is being continued. 

The speed contests will settle forever 
the extravagant claims that have been 
made year in and year out for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and that is worth 
something. Other things will also be 
settled by them, but, as Kipling would 
say, “that is another story.” 





Large and Small Hooks 


HE Phonographic 
which is the organ of that par- 


Magazine, 


ticular style of Pitmanic 
shorthand known as the Benn 
Pitman, quotes with much sat- 
isfaction an article in an English short- 
hand publication about the conflict be- 
tween the large and small hooks in the 
particular style of Pitmanic shorthand 
known as the Jsaac Pitman. 
After quoting the article, the Phono- 
graphic Magazine says: “This again 
brings to the fore the irrepressible con- 


flict between the large and small initial 
hooks in the absurd method of hook- 
ing double consonants employed in the 
present-day Isaac Pitman textbooks. 
* * * Whenever these dangerous and 
clumsy combinations are employed there 
is an ever-present clash between the 
outlines of such words as shaver, shovel, 
infract, inflict, refract, reflect, and the 
like. * * * Sir Isaac Pitman spent 
the last seven years of his life trying 
to remove this ‘blemish from the sys- 
tem,’ but the ‘sons’ willed otherwise and 
opposed the change to the bitter end, 
and the phonographers of England have 
to suffer the consequences. Fortunately 
there is no such compelling necessity 
resting upon American phonographers, 
who will go right on in the good old 
way writing the double consonants regu- 
larly with small hooks.” 

We agree with the editor of the 
Phonographic Magazine in his objection 
to large hooks. There is certainly no 
necessity for the rising generation of 
stenographers to use a system which 
attempts to make a distinction between 
large and small hooks, or, for that mat- 
ter, between light lines and heavy ones. 





We have pleasure in announcing that 
we have made arrangements with Mr. E. 
N. Miner, publisher of the Typewriter 
and Phonographic World, for a renewal 
of club rates on the World and Gregg 
Writer. Teachers and students in ac- 
tual attendance at schools may receive 
both the World and Gregg Writer for 
$1.00 yearly, whether one name or a 
large number of names are sent -in at 
one time. It is distinctly understood 
that only teachers and students at pres- 
ent in attendance can take advantage 
of this rate, as it does not apply to re- 
newals of subscriptions. 





The Minneapolis public schools will 
introduce shorthand and _ typewriting 
next season, and after a long investiga- 
tion the Minneapolis School Board has 
adopted Gregg Shorthand for five years. 


x * * 


Power comes from persistent and re- 
peated effort. When you can do some- 
thing better than anybody else, you are 
acquiring power; and if you can do this 
easily and pleasantly, that is your call- 
ing—Hon. D. P. Baldwin. 
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Financial Letters 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Financial Letters—Continued 
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English Department 


Conducted by Frances EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash nah Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Spell as You Please 


HE people who propose to re- 
form, or, rather, to alter, the 
spelling of the English lan- 
guage do not realize the mag- 
nitude or the nature of the 

task they have undertaken. That there 
are persons who find it difficult to spell 
correctly is no reason for altering the 
spelling of any language. If we adopt 
Volapuk or Esperanto, or any so-called 
phonetic spelling, we shall find that we 
have not solved the problem, for the 
army of incapable spellers will still be 
there. 

It is proposed to base our spelling 
upon pronunciation. I ask, which pro- 
nunciation? In England, the home of 
our mother tongue, the pronunciation in 
one county is often quite different from 
what it is in another. There is, in 
fact, no absolute standard of pronunci- 
ation, either in England or America, and 
it may be truly said that just as there 
are no two human faces exactly alike, 
so there are no two people who pro- 
nounce in precisely the same way. 

But suppose we have found our stand- 
ard pronunciation. Who is to write it 
phonetically? That is largely a question 
of ear and of the sounds we have been 
accustomed to attach to certain letters 
and syllables. Give a page of printed 
matter to twelve men and ask them to 
reproduce it phonetically, each of them 
working individually, and I think that 
great divergence in the results would 
be found. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his charm- 
ing book, “Our Old Home,” has an 
amusing paragraph which bears upon 
pronunciation. At the American con- 
sulate in Liverpool he was pestered by 
bogus Americans seeking relief; but he 
found an infallible test of their nation- 
ality in the pronunciation of the word 
“been.” Every true American pro- 
nounced it “bin”; all others were im- 
postors. 

It would be easy to give innumerable 
instances where phonetic spelling would 
have to be departed from, where differ- 


ent words have a similar sound, but 
want of space forbids. We have still, 
however, to take up the most important 
point of all, namely, the relation of the 
English to other languages and how this 
would be affected by phonetic spelling. 
People who know no language but Eng- 
lish don’t think of this. 

I will only refer to two of the Latin 
tongues, French and Spanish. It is 
wonderful how many words there are 
in both these languages which are iden- 
tical, or nearly so, with English words. 
In Spanish, under the letter A, there 
are sixty-eight words that are abso- 
lutely the same as the English words, 
forty-two that differ only in having the 
letter “c” instead of “t,” as for instance, 
“absolucion” for “absolution,” and one 
hundred and fifty-six words where the 
difference of one letter would make the 
words the same; in all, under a single 
letter of the alphabet there are two 
hundred and sixty-six words which are 
common to English and Spanish. Our 
spelling reformers would destroy this 
practical identity. Take as example the 
word “nation” 

In French “nation” is pronounced 
nassiong; in English “nation” is pro- 
nounced nashun; in Spanish “nacion” is 
pronounced natthion. 

The words are identical, only the pro- 
nunciation differs. 

Phonetic spelling would destroy the 
connection with the ancient Latin and 
create an apparent difference in lan- 
guage between these countries where 
none now exists. Reduced to its true 
elements, phonetic spelling really means 
“spell as you please,” and it would ulti- 
mately lower our noble language to the 
level of a gibberish. 


Questions and Answers 


Dear Madam: 

Kindly advise me, through the Gregg 
Writer, whether or not the following 
is correct. 

“We are pleased to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your favor of February 16th, 
enclosing check and expense-bills of 
freight, amounting to $695.64. Same 
have been placed to the credit of your 
account.” 
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Does same refer to the amount, or 
to the different items? Of course, the 
account is credited with the different 
amounts. 

Kindly discuss the following forms 
if they are correct: If he were here; 
if he be a sane man. 

Thanking you in advance for your 
prompt attention, I am 

Yours very truly, 
H 


In the first place, do not, if you can 
help it, use “same” as a pronoun; it 
never was and never has been (except 
in the location of the office and shop) 
a pronoun. 

I should say that “They have been 
placed to the credit of your account” is 
correct; presuming that “same” or 
“they” refers to the different items. 
However, if you refer to a check for 
$605.64, then you should say, “It has 
been, etc.” You are the one to know 
whether “same” refers to the “amount” 
or to the “different amounts.” 

“If he were here. If he be the same 
man” are different tenses of the verb 
“to be” in the subjunctive mode, de- 
noting doubt or supposition; both are 
correct. 


Kind Instructor: 

Which in good writing is 
further or farther? 

The pronunciation of words abyss, 
either and epoch? 

In an announcement from the Y. M. 
Cc. A., “All the public is cordially in- 
vited,” would it not be correct to say: 
“All the public are cordially invited?” 

Thanking you in advance for your 
kind attention, 


correct, 


Respectfully, 
H. W. Manire. 


Answer No. 1.—‘“Further” and “far- 
ther” are now used _ interchangeably, 
although the purists still make a dis- 
tinction. 

Answer No. 2—I refer you to any 
good dictionary for the pronunciation 
of the words you give; it is impossible 
to give the diacritical markings here. 

Answer No. 3.—If you wish to con- 
vey an invitation to each individual 
comprising. the public you would say, 
“All the public are invited”; but if you 
wish to invite the public as an entirety 
you would say, “All the public is in- 
vited.” “Public” is a class or group or 
collective noun, and takes either a sin- 
gular or plural verb, depending upon 
the meaning vou desire to convey. 


Dear Mrs. Raymond: 
A song, written for a male quartette, 
was given me to copy. Would you use 


more quotation marks than are 
in the verse of it given below”? or 
change any of the punctuation? 

When I was a boy of three— 

“What three?” Yes, three. 

My mother took me on her knee 

“Did she?” Did she! 

What she did, I didn’t see, 

But what she did, she did! 

“Did she?” Did she! 

Thanking you in advance for a reply 
through the “Writer,” I am 

Very truly yours. 
M. A. 


I am not an expert in this kind of 
“poetry”; personally, the less quotation 
marks you use the better. Such “art” 
is exempt from all rules of the gram- 
marians; it would be heartless to judge 
it by the cold canons of Goold Brown. 
(See Professsor Carl Marshall. he can 
help you if anyone can). 


used 


My Dear Mrs. Raymond: 

Will you kindly inform me, through 
the Gregg Writer, the correct uses of 
the words further and farther? Web- 
ster’s dictionary seems to consider 
them as synonyms. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


“i. F. la. 


It is only the purist, or the one who 
has a nice ear for euphony, that makes 
a distinction between “further” and “far- 
ther’; the dictionaries agree to their 
common meaning. 


Dear Madam: 

Which is correct, “There has been 
some correspondence between you and 
me,” or, “There has been some corre- 
spondence between you and I?” 

An early reply will be appreciated. 
Enclosed find stamped envelope. 

Respectfully, 


Between you and me; “me” is in the 
objective case after the preposition “be- 
tween.” 


Dear Madam: 

I enclose three numbered letters with 
points underlined about which I wish 
to ask. I should like to know if the 
grammatical construction in _ these 
phrases is correct. 

Anything else in these letters which 
you may see fit to correct, shall be 
glad to have you do so. 

Also, would you say, “We have been 
(to or at) considerable expense in 
doing this and do not wish to spend 
any more than is necessary from now 
on?” 

I enclose stamped envelope for your 
reply, which I shall appreciate very 
much. 

Thanking you, I beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 
R. 


Ss 
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We have been at, or we have been 
put to considerable expense, etc., is the 
correct form. 

Dear Sir: 

We have your favor of the 17th re- 
porting on our claim against T. C. 
Newcomb, and we note the proposition 
he has made us is the amount it would 
cost him to go into bankruptcy. We 
wish you would please advise us if 
we are the only creditor. We note you 
say it will cost him a deposit of $25.00 
to go before the referee and a probable 
expense of $5.00 additional and then 
his attorney’s fees. This would bring 
the actual amount above the proposi- 
tion as made us, for to date we have 
not incurred any costs. We cannot 
accept his proposition of $25.00. 

Yours truly, 


I. In speaking of a company, as I 
understand it, the pronoun “we” is 
always used for the first person, which 
would naturally take a plural verb 
and predicate noun if there was one. 
Now, creditor being a predicate noun, 
should agree with “we” in number, but 
it does not. How can this be worked 
over so that it will be all right. 


The pronoun “we” is, as you say, 
plural in form, but in this case it is 
singular in intent, and while it is abso- 
lutely necessary to follow “we” with the 
plural verb “are” it is just as correct 


to make the predicate noun singular, 
since it is the company, not the individ- 


uals comprising the company, that is 
the “creditor.” 


II. 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of draft today for 
$7.55 in full payment of J. M. McPher- 
son account, which you assigned to 
us and which was sent to the bank for 
collection. The bank returns to us 
the following accounts: 

Wm. Jones, 

Carl Black, 

Geo. Marshall, 
and advises us that they do business in 
this city. We were disappointed in 
you not calling on us last Saturday. 
We fully expected you to be here at 
that time in order to arrange for the 
balance of these accounts. This is im- 
portant, as they should be looked after 
at once. The time for collection of 
these accounts was up long ago and 
the parties should pay them. We wish 
you would make a special trip over 
here to see us in regard to this matter. 
We hope to see you in a few days. 

Yours truly, 

II. Is “in” the proper preposition 
and should the pronoun be “you” or 
“your”? 

“We were disappointed in your not 
calling”’—the word “calling” is a gerund 
or, if you please, a participial noun, and 
always requires a possessive or adjec- 
tival form of the pronoun. 


III. 
Gentlemen: 

We have your favor of the 17th with 
reference to claim against Mr. Winsett 
and we note you think it advisable to 
have these notes reduced to a judg- 
ment; further, that an attorney at 
Amsdale is willing to do the work for 
$25.00. Now, on claims of this kind 
we are not in the habit of paying this 
amount to have the work done. We 
usually arrange with some attorney to 
handle such business on a contingent 
basis, making -him the proposition that 
we shall pay costs and allow him to 
retain 20 or 25 per cent of any amount 
he is able to collect. In this way the 
matter does not lack attention, because 
their time and services are invested in 
the claim and it is to their advantage 
to give it the proper attention. How- 
ever, we enclose notes No. 24234, 5, 6, 
7 and 8, also mortgage sale reports. 
We hope you can arrange with this 
attorney so that you will not have to 
put up any more cash than is actually 
necessary. Yours truly, 

Garr, Scott & Co. 


III. I think “shall” the proper verb, 
but my dictator very strenuously ob- 
jects, but we have agreed to abide by 
the decision of some authority on this 
question. I should like to have your 
unbiased opinion in regard to this 
matter. 


“That we shall pay,” means that the 
person or persons are obligated to pay; 
“We will pay,” shows a willingness to 
undertake that obligation. It depends 
on your meaning. Without a full knowl- 
edge of the intent of the writer, and 
judging merely from the reading I 
should say that “will” is correct. 


Dear Madam: 

The following sentence was dictated 
to me recently. I objected to the 
english used, but could not get the 
dictator to agree with me, and request 
that you give the correct sentence, 
and your reason for same: “The new 
switchboard has arrived, and will soon 
be im operation.” I held that the prep- 
osition should be “into.” It seems to 
me that, if we use “in,” then “opera- 
tion” must be something having the 
ability to, or being capable of, contain- 
ing something, and, in this case, it 
happens to be the switchboard, and, 
while it is in the “operation,” just as 
any one would say, “In the room,” 
something will be done with, or to, it 
and the verb used would indicate that 
it would be “put.” 

Your opinion on the above will be 
very much appreciated by 

Yours truly, 
B. 
“: ” 


The word “put” should precede “in 
and then the sentence would be correct. 

It is never correct to begin the word 
“English” with a small letter; it is a 
proper noun. 
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Advice to Small Investors 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH.) 
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Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Des Moines, Iowa, May 10-12, 1906 





The New Officers 
President: John R. Gregg, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Vice-President: 
Kan. 
Secretary: 
Mo 
Treasurer: 


ha, Neb. 


J. C. Olson, Parsons, 
A. H. Burke, Kirksville, 
Nellie M. Crandall, Oma- 


Shorthand Teachers 


Edna Poorbaugh, Des 


President: 
Moines, lowa. 

Vice-President: E. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Secretary: 
Lake, Iowa. 


R. Sanford, St. 


Geo. F. Churchill, Storm 


Business Teachers 


C. D. McGregor, Des 


President: 
Moines, lowa. 

Vice-President: 
Joseph, Mo. 

Secretary: 
Iowa. 


L. C. Rusmisel, St. 


J. H. Drake, Des Moines, 





session of the 1906 
Convention of the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Associ- 
ation opened, on the evening of 
May toth, with a reception in 

the auditorium of the Capital City Com- 

mercial College, Des Moines, Iowa. A 

pleasant feature of the evening was the 

musical program rendered by the Iowa 

Business College Orchestra and several 

soloists. After a brief introduction by 

the president, Mr. A. W. Dudley, 

Superintendent W. O. Riddell welcomed 

the members to the city in well chosen 

words. 

Superintendent Riddell said in part: 

A school should be judged by the 
character of the work it does and not 
by the kind of school it is. A high 
school should be judged, not by the fact 
that it teaches Latin, French, etc., 
but by the way it teaches these 
things—by the thoroughness’ with 
which it teaches them. A _ business 


college should be judged by the char- 
acter of the work it does along the 


HE first 


lines for which it was _ established. 
Business colleges were not established 
to give cultural training at all. They 
were established to train men for busi- 
ness, and for that alone: and what- 
ever they do that seems to tend to- 
ward culture is incidental and is done 
only because that much additional cul- 
ture is helpful to a business man. 
Business colleges teach business in- 
tegrity because it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the man in business. 


Superintendent Riddell concluded by 
saying that the business college should 
hew close to the line of teaching men to 
be successful in business and that when 
it did so it was fulfilling its mission. 


A. W. Dudley 


Mr. John R. Gregg, Chicago, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome, and 
spoke of the growing evidence that edu- 
cators are coming to recognize the value 
of the work of commercial schools. 

An unusual feature of the reception 
was the reading of a aerogram from Mr. 
L. L. Wilson, inviting the members to 
visit the wireless telegraph station in 
East Des Moines. 
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Friday Morning 


of the Friday 
morning session was the President’s 
address by Mr. A. W. Dudley. The 
following is a quotation from Mr. Dud- 
ley’s excellent paper on “Business Eth- 
ics a Factor in Commercial Education.” 


In order that our teaching, the pur- 
pose of which is to cultivate honesty 
and fair déaling, may be_ effective, 
there must be in our schools an all- 
pervasive spirit of fairness; it must 
and will be, if it exists at all, in the 
very atmosphere. If any instruction 
in manners is to be given, the instruc- 
tor must possess the qualities that go 


The opening paper 


John R. Gregg, President 


to distinguish the gentleman from all 
other specimens of the genus homo, 
so that his instruction will be re- 
spected, and in his dealings with his 
pupils he must be dignified, courteous, 
kindly, treating them always as his 
equals. It must be said of any teacher 
attempting such work, “he is a gen- 
tleman,” or, “she is a lady.” Without 
these genuine qualities it would be 
better that no ethical teaching be un- 
dertaken, but the teacher who pos- 
sesses them is not doing the greatest 
good possible if the words of instruc- 
tion are withheld. 

I lay down this proposition for my 
own guidance and endeavor to govern 
all my dealings with students by it. 
No transaction is of any permanent 
value to me unless it is also to the 
advantage of my pupil, and it is my 
business to do the best possible thing 
for the student. When he realizes that 
I act upon this principle he trusts me, 
seeks my advice and acts upon it. 
When he trusts me, and only then, can 
I do some good ethical teaching. 


_ To be a little more specific in teach- 
ing honesty, after your own reputation 
is established, which, I repeat, is never 
attained by talk, the student should 
be taught honesty in little things. The 
young man who does not pay his ecar- 
fare because the conductor fails to 
spot him is too dishonest to be given 
a position of trust, and has the kind 
of blood and fiber from which embez- 
zlers and defaulters are made. 

There is a great demand for a school 
that can produce a gentleman. I ask 
the fathers and mothers here, would 
you not like to have your sons and 
daughters trained in those ethical qual- 
ities that go to make up the gentle- 
man and the lady in the highest and 
truest sense? Even though many par- 
ents feel that they themselves lack 
the qualifications necessary to give 
their children the training they desire 
for them, they would welcome such 
training by a competent instructor. 
He who would undertake it must real- 
ize that he will be obliged to take note 
of a great many very common things. 
It involves the suggestion of the im- 
portance of cleanliness and neatness 
of person to those who do not possess 
these virtues. He must correct and 
criticise a hundred acts that mar the 
beauty and harmony of proper de- 
corum., 

Mr. S. S. Hookland, Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, followed Mr. Dud- 
ley with an exceptionally interesting, 
well-written and well-delivered paper on 
“Wrong Impressions in Teaching Book- 
keeping and How to Avoid Them.” 

An interesting phase of the discussion 
of this subject was Mr. G. W. Brown’s 
contribution to it, in which he declared 
that to teach the stu- 
dents certain forms 
and customs because 
they are characteris- 
tic of a cértain office 
is dangerous. “Book- 
keeping is changing 
all over the world, 
and we must not get 
so far behind that we 
do not know what is 
going on. I believe 
that about the safest : 
thing for us to do is to stick to funda- 
mental principles of bookkeeping. Of 
these there are a few, and only a few. 
* * * Tf the time comes when we 
must choose between the two, give me 
every time the student who can write 
a good hand and draw up a good busi- 
ness paper, a note, a draft, a receipt, 
etc., and understands the responsibilities 
of the parties to it, even if he doesnt 
know one iota about set forms of ledg- 
ers, etc.” 

As Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell, Chicago, 


S. S. Hookland 
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who was one of the prize winners in 
the Typewriting Contests at the Na- 
tional Business Show, was present, 
a motion was made and carried that Mr. 
Blaisdell be allotted twenty minutes in 
which to demonstrate his skill in type- 
writing on the Underwood machine. Mr. 
Blaisdell wrote memorized sentences 
at the rate of 170 words a minute, 
took dictation while blindfolded, and 
copied difficult legal 
matter, selected by 
persons in the audi- 

ence. 
Mr. George OF. 
Churchill, Buena Vis- 
ta College, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, illustrat- 
ed his methods of 
ziving intermediate 
dictation by means of 

G. F. Churchill 2 of students. 

In speaking to the 
class, Mr. Churchill said: 

You are now through your textbook 
and are to take up dictation. Do 
not think that just because you have 
been through your book you should 
sell. it, or lay it on some attic shelf. 
Your textbook is your best friend, and 
you should keep everlastingly at it 
until you know every word, phrase and 
principle. Nor will just knowing it 
help out very much if you do not re- 
sort to hard work in the way of note- 
taking for the training of both hand 
and mind. 

Some claim that it is possible to be- 
come expert in shorthand and do noth- 
ing but read it. Don’t you ever be- 
lieve it. True it is, you should read 
shorthand and plenty of it, and it is 
a wise idea to do a large amount of 
copying from nicely written shorthand, 
but it is the next thing to impossible 
to acquire any great degree of pro- 
ficiency without dictation. 

Success in shorthand means hard 
work; but do not let this trouble you 
in the least. We all of us like hard 
work if it is interesting to us, and I 
am sure that the older members of our 
calling will agree with me, that there 
is plenty of inspiration to be had in 
this profession. ; 

Another illustrated lesson in short- 
hand dictation was that given by Miss 
Carrie A. Clarke, C. C. C. C, Des 
Moines. In her work she makes the 
dictation practice as much like office 
work as possible, the teacher dictating 
for thirty-minute stretches, and requir- 
ing the class to hand in their notebooks. 
After a discussion of outlines the notes 
are transcribed, and on the following 
day the transcripts are corrected .from 
the teacher’s reading back. Dictation by 
each of the students accustoms them to 


different voices. 


class 


Friday Afternoon 


A paper on business courses in the 
universities, by Dr. Isaac A. Loos, Di- 
rector of the School of Political and 
Social Science, and Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Iowa, 
was by far the most significant feature 
of this session; in fact, Dr. Loos’ paper 
made such an impression on his hearers 
that he was tendered a rising vote of 
thanks and his paper was ordered 
printed. 

Mr. J. H. Drake, Iowa Business Col- 
lege, Des Moines, read an_ excellent 
paper on “Points to Be Emphasized in 
Teaching Fractions.” 

“Points to Be Emphasized in Teach- 
ing Equations” was handled by Mr. C. 
D. McGregor, C. C. C. C., Des Moines. 
Owing to the fact that Mr. McGregor’s 
subject did not permit of his reading a 
formal paper, he passed out mimeo- 
graphed copies of a diagram illustrating 
his points. His ideas were well re- 
ceived by the audience. 


J.C. Olson, Vice-President 


Mr. G. E. King, Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
treated “Partnership Adjustments” in a 
comprehensive manner. He also dis- 
tributed copies of his diagram instead 
of reading a formal paper. The sub- 
ject was further discussed by Mr. G. W. 
Brown. 

The 


convention photo- 


regulation 
graph having been disposed of, the mem- 
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bers reassembled in the Shorthand Sec- 
tion and Business Section meetings. In 
the Shorthand Section the subjects dis- 
cussed were test examinations, size of 
classes, methods of dictation, and “pen 
or pencil.” Mr. John R. Gregg ex- 
plained fully his method of training ad- 
vanced pupils and advocated the vary- 
ing of methods when necessary to secure 
interest. Mrs. Ida M. Cutler suppresses 
the words “rules” and “principles” and 
brings in reviews constantly without 


A. H. Burke, Secretary 


making them set exercises. Mr. E. R. 
Sanford, High School, St. Joseph, Mo., 
said that he was obliged to have tests 
once a month and that he found them 
an excellent means of stimulating his 
students. Miss Elizabeth Irish, Iowa 
City, explained ir detail. her meth- 
od of presenting lessons. Mr. D. Crow- 
ley, Boone, Iowa, advocated the use of 
the pencil with the occasional introduc- 
tion of pen and ink. 

The Business Section confined its dis- 
cussion to the mooted question of busi- 
ness ethics and listened to talks by G. 
W. Brown and Mr. A. F. Harvey. 


The Banquet 


The banquet Friday evening, in the 
Dutch room of the Chamberlain Hotel, 
was perfect except for the length of 


the program of toasts. The menu was 
excellent. Mr. McGregor was an ideal 
toastmaster, and introduced each speaker 
with happy phrases which added not a 
little to the enjoyment of the evening. 

Mr. G. W. Brown dealt out fire and 
brimstone to the “educators” who 
sneered at the work of the business col- 
lege, and decried the sentiment for en- 
dowment of business colleges by wealthy 
men. Mr. Brown outlined the proper 
sphere of the commercial school as we 
know it today, and declared that so 
long as we based our claim for recogni- 
tion and support upon service rendered 
we shall be assured of a bright future. 

Mr. R. Scott Miner, American Book 
Company, Chicago, responded to the 
toast, “Here, There and Everywhere,” 
by relating many a funny story, and 
pleaded for the recognition of the spe- 
cific objects of the different schools and 
colleges. 

Mr. Wesley R. Stoufer, C. C. C. C, 
Des Moines, responded to the toast the 
“kid.” He said that kid is a material 
from which are made gloves, boots, and 
men, and that the kid in the cradle may 
be the man who rules the world. 

Mr. A. F. Harvey, Waterloo, Iowa, 
said that this Association filled a long- 
felt want—as all textbooks do. He de- 
plored the mud-slinging tactics of 
schools in other sections of the country 
which had come to his attention re- 
cently. and concluded by saying that he 
wanted the other fel- 
low to make a success 
of his business, be- 
cause if he made a 
failure it hurt the 
cause of commercial 
education. 

The State of Kan- 
sas, the Jayhawker 
state, the home of 
Senator Burton, Mary 
Ellen Lease, and Car- 
rie Nation, was eu- 
logized by Mr. J. C. Olson, Parsons, 
Kan., in a brief response. 

“Hooks, Crooks and Cranks in Short- 
hand” was responded to by Mrs. Ida 
M. Cutler, Dubuque, Iowa. Mrs. Cutler 
said that the only shorthand crook she 
had ever met was the talkative lady who 
guaranteed to teach shorthand in thirty- 
two and a half days, and who ultimately 
left Dubuque for the larger field of Chi- 
cago. Her remarks were much enjoyed 
by those present. 


* 


C. D. McGregor 
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Miss Edna Poorbaugh, East Des 

Moines High School, responded to the 
toast, “The Halving (Having) Princi- 
le” 
, Mr. John R. Gregg, in responding to 
“Things Worth While,” boiled down his 
ideas to these—that doing a thing for 
conscience’s sake, and being kind in the 
classroom, are worth while. 

Mr. A. W. Dudley and Mr. B. F. Wil- 
liams made their responses exceedingly 
brief owing to the lateness of the hour. 


Business Meeting 


Following immediately after the ban- 
quet this meeting naturally was a har- 
monious one. The only objection made 
was one by Mr. Gregg, who vigorously 
protested against being nominated for 
the presidency of the Association, reiter- 
ating his well-known views on the sub- 
ject of publishers holding office in such 
bodies. In answer to this, Mr. B. F. 
Williams, who made the nomination, 
declared that Mr. Gregg, so far as 
teachers could judge from his conduct 
at the meetings, was not a publisher, 
but one of them; that Mr. Gregg had 
never made his attendance at the con- 
ventions a business matter. The elec- 
tion was made unanimous. In accepting 


the office Mr. Gregg expressed his ap- 
preciation of the honor bestowed upon 
him, and the compliment implied in his 


-election against his wishes. In conclud- 

ing, he spoke as follows: “I like this 
Association very much; there is a spirit 
absent here that is sometimes present 
in other meetings; there is a feeling 
here of genuine good-fellowship. Every- 
thing seems to run smoothly; we all 
seem to trust each other and to feel 
that we are here for a good purpose. 
I shall do my utmost to help this Asso- 
ciation forward. to greater things in the 
future, because I believe that it has a 
great field.” (Applause.) 

The following were the other officers 
elected: Vice-President, Mr. J. C. Ol- 
son, Parsons. Kan.: Secretary, Mr. A. 
H. Burke, Kirksville, Mo.; Treasurer, 
Miss Nellie Crandall, Omaha, Neb. 


Saturday Morning 


“The Fruits of Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations” was the title of a paper 
by Mr. J. C. Olson, extracts of which 
follow: 

These associations bring together 


teachers in a most delightful way, get 
them acquainted, increase their respect 


for their chosen calling, and broaden 
the horizon of their work and ideas. 
By comparison and discussion, new and 
better ideas are evolved, the best 
thoughts of the brightest minds and 
of the most skilled and experienced 
teachers, become the common property 
of all, and thus help the teacher to 
keep abreast of the times; they bring 
teachers and employers face to face, 
thereby promoting a mutual acquaint- 
ance, receiving constant inspiration 
from the accomplishments of others 
in the same field of endeavor. We have 
here a sort of a teachers’ exchange; it 
makes men and women better teach- 
ers, it makes teachers better men and 
women, and promotes our professional 
and financial interests. 

The social advantages connected 
with associations of this kind are not 
to be lost sight of. We meet our old 
friends and renew the ties that bind 
us, in the fraternal sense, to the great 
cause of commercial education; we also 
make new acquaintances and new 
friends. 

We have here representatives from 
the book concerns, typewriter agencies, 
office fixtures, and leading publications 
published in the interest of commercial 
education; there is an opportunity for 
us to examine the very best to be had 
for the progress of the successful 
teacher and for the conducting of a 
successful school. 7 

Mr. G. W. Brown, next discussed 
“The Young Man’s Problem and How 
to Meet It.” It was a vigorous discus- 
sion of the problem of teaching busi- 
ness morality in the schools. The young 
man’s problem is to make a success in 
life and do it honest- 
ly. He should try, 
not merely to acquire 
wealth and not mere- 
ly to get rich quickly. 
Mr. Brown denounced 
the operations of the 
get-rich-quick men, 
the stock broker, the 
speculator, and the 
shark. He said that 
talks in his schools 
by business men on 
standards of business honesty had af- 
forded his pupils the best lessons in 
ethics of business they had ever had. 

Mr. Harvey asked if anyone present 
had a formal program of teaching this 
subject, and if so, what it was? Mr. 
Dudley answered by saying that the 
best basis for teaching such subjects was 
a high moral character on the part of 
the teacher and an atmosphere of fair- 
ness in the school itself. 

Mr. G. W. Hootman explained a plan 
of requiring students to discuss in class 
items of current news, as given in the 
newspapers, a plan which permitted of 


G. W. Brown 
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emphasizing moral precepts without too 
much effort. Mr. R. P. Kelley, Chi- 
cago, pointed out the fact that merely 
to discuss this subject in our meetings 
was certain to result in our accomplish- 
ing more for our pupils in this line, 
because of the self-evident truth that 
the teaching of ethics depends largely 
upon the ethical equipment of the 
teacher. He also urged the seizing of 
every opportunity which arose in the 
routine work for driving home a moral 
principle. 

The paper was further discussed by 
Mr. W. Clay Slinker, West Des Moines 
High School, and Mr. R. Scott Miner, 
Chicago. 

Mr. H. V. Boyles, Mr. B. F. Williams 
and Mr. A. F. Harvey were appointed 
a committee to draft resolutions con- 
cerning the second- 
class postal regula- 
tions as affecting the 
business college. 

The selection of a 
place of meeting 
brought out an inter- 
esting discussion. 
However, when the 
smoke had _ cleared 
away it was found 
that the Cedar Rap- 
ids Business College had been selected 
for the meeting place next year, and 
thereupon the vote was made unani- 
mous. 

A parliamentary tangle over the se- 
lection of the time for the next meet- 
ing was solved by the diplomacy of Mr. 
McGregor, who moved that the Associa- 
tion “decide upon the time which shall 
be designated by the Executive Com- 
mittee hereafter.” 

An unusually pleasant social feature, 
which came in at this point, was a trol- 
ley ride to Fort Des Moines on a special- 
ly chartered car. This was a treat by 
the Underwood Typewriter Company 
through its genial representative, Mr. 
Camps, of Chicago. Mr. G. W. Brown’s 
evident enjoyment of the outing and his 
running fire of characteristic comment 
and clever puns added to the pleasure 
and amusement of those in the party. 


Saturday Afternoon 


An illustrated lesson in penmanship 
by Mr. E. R. Sanford, St. Joseph High 
School, St. Joseph, Mo., was the first 
paper at this session. Mr. Sanford pre- 


Ida M. Cutler 


sented only a few ovals and simple 
forms and concentrated attention upon 
developing movement and speed. He 
used a metronome and made his instruc- 
tions very interesting. 

An excellent paper was that of Miss 
Elizabeth Irish, on “The Value of a 
Literary Society to a Business College.” 

The question, “What should a short- 
hand teacher know about his subject,” 
was answered by Mr. Gregg in one 
word, “everything.” The teacher should, 
first of all, know his system thoroughly 
and rise above his textbook. He should 
know as much as possible of the his- 
tory of shorthand, should have a knowl- 
edge of pedagogy in general and short- 
hand pedagogy in particular. He rec- 
ommended every teacher study the pro- 
ceedings of the different conventions; 
there is a world of information to be 
found in the papers read at these meet- 
ings. In conclusion, Mr. Gregg ad- 
vocated simplicicy of treatment in pre- 
senting the subject. 

What a teacher should know about 
business was treated in a paper by Mr. S. 
C. Dahlberg, Des Moines, which, in his 
absence, was read by Mr. M. R. Bar- 
low, of the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company. Mr. Dahlberg contended that 
the teacher should have a thorough 
knowledge of office practice, office cus- 
toms and manners, and business proce- 
dure in general, in addition to his 
knowledge of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, etc. 

On motion of Mr. Kelley a resolution 
was adopted expressing regret at the ab- 
sence from this meeting of Mr. and Miss 
Van Sant, and expressing sympathy with 
the latter in her illness. 

The approving of bills, reading of re- 
ports, and adoption of a resolution of 
sympathy with the San Francisco suffer- 
ers, and resolutions of thanks to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the C. C. C. C. 
concluded the routine business of the 
meeting. 

Upon the adjournment of these two 
sections they merged into a short meet- 
ing of the Association proper, presided 
over by Mr. Gregg, during the course 
of which a number of valuable sugges- 
tions for the conduct of next year’s 
meeting and the arrangement of next 
year’s program were received and dis- 
cussed. The convention passed into his- 
tory with the adjournment of this in- 
formal session. 





EGAL .stenographers_ should 
communicate with this de- 
partment. There is a_ vast 

gbemes field for this important and 
dificult branch of _ steno- 

graphic work, and we should like to 
have inquiries and suggestions. It 
seems to us there should be many 
words that the legal stenographer 
would like to inquire about. If we can 
obtain a satisfactory list we shall be 
glad to publish such words in short- 
hand. Let us hear from you. 


The Study Habit 


We quote the following lines from a 
current publication: “The man who 
has the study habit is an economist of 
time and a lover of real success—he 
thinks more of the true and lasting 
success than of the idle pleasures of 
the passing hours—he is not a recluse 
or a theorist but he has the study 
habit.” It is said, we learn through 
contact with our fellow men; through 
reading, but mostly through study. 
Whether this proportion is correct or 
not, it must be admitted that without 
study there are many things we cannot 
learn—and one is shorthand. Of what 
value are the “passing hours” to us if 
we cannot appropriate them to some 
future good? Recreation is essential 
or Jack will be a dull boy; but too lit- 
tle study and too much recreation will 
have the same effect. To mentally live, 
and not merely to exist, requires brain 
food. One must study and read to keep 
his mind from getting “rusty.” If other 
things are allowed to interfere while 
one is studying shorthand, it is obvious 
that he will have but a half knowledge 
of his art when he is through the book. 
Better go more slowly and concentrate 
on the one thing at the time. 


Impressions 


It was a pleasure to hear from sev- 
eral writers this month whom we have 
not heard from for a year or more. 
We should like to correct the impres- 
sion, which seems to be prevalent with 
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some, that criticism and long letters 
are a waste of our valuable time and 
that the latter is unwelcome. It is en- 
tirely the contrary that is true. We 
like to know exactly where we stand 
—as near as possible—and criticism is 
the best means of finding out. More- 
over, we desire to know what our read- 
ers expect of us in this department. 
Much satisfaction is obtained from a 
recent letter, which tells us that with- 
out the Question-and-Answer column 
each month Mr. So-and-So is “always 
disappointed,” and that “those answers 
tend to keep the working stenographer 
from wandering into paths of his own.” 
If this is true in every case, one of the 
most beneficial purposes of the depart- 
ment is being constantly realized. Ad- 
verse criticism is none the less wel- 
come; in fact, we solicit it. To know 
what is defective or objectionable is the 
first step towards its elimination. It 
suggests a remedy. 

For instance—we have been occa- 
sionally criticised for writing the World 
plates too small. Many writers seem 
to prefer the size of the magazine notes, 
not knowing that the former are writ- 
ten for one-half reduction and the latter 
natural size. Others think the fine and 
delicate style of writing sets a better 
example than any other style, as it pro- 
duces effective results upon the notes 
of the writer who is inclined to go to 
the other extreme. 

However, we cannot lay claim to 
writing as small notes under any cir- 
cumstances as those of Mr. Trefzger 
in the May World. This specimen is 
but a poor sample, however, doing him 
much injustice on account of the 
paper and ink used in writing, which 
were unsatisfactory for engraving pur- 
poses. Time would be well spent if 
every Gregg writer studied these notes 
minutely. But two words are incor- 
rectly written, and both of these are 
excusable—“authorization” and “con- 
sulted.” Considering the speed at 
which the notes were written, and the 
existing circumstances, it is undeniably 
an excellent specimen of shorthand. 
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We commented in a previous issue on 
the splendid style of Mr. Trefzger’s 
shorthand, but his notes cannot be 
judged by the plate on page 339 of the 
World, although the curves retain 
much of their distinctive swing. The 
specimen is carefully analyzed in the 
June World, so that it is unnecessary 
to go into detail here. Suffice it to say 
that such small notes and such theoret- 
ically perfect notes at such a high rate 
of speed, should be an inspiration to 
every writer of the System. 


Questions and Answers 


We have received many good testi- 
monials recently as to the value to 
writers and teachers of the questions and 
answers occasionally published in this 
column, with the complaint that their 
non-appearance is a source of disappoint- 
ment to many. The shorthand cut given 
this month was crowded out of the 
last issue, consequently several of our 
correspondents have been delayed a 
month in hearing from us. So many 
words have been asked about since that 
time that it is impossible to make a cut 
of all of them, but we refer to a few, 
as follows: 

Sisal—Write S-i-s as in the word 
“size.” S-i and S-i-s are naturally 
written with the comma §S, and there 
is no reason for allowing the third, or 
final, consonant to affect the two pre- 
ceding, even if S is involved. The 
joining of the first two consonants de- 
termines the joining of the remaining 
consonants. 

The inquirer on this point evidently 
does not consider the fact that it is the 
joining of S with the preceding char- 
acter, and not with the following char- 
acter, which, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, as in the final syllable “sume” 
or “son,” decides the choice of S. It 
is also understood that S is always 
joined to effect the sharpest angle. In 
the word “sensation” why should we 
inconvenience ourselves to join S in 
s-a-tion the same as we join it in 
s-a-sh, standing alone? No system of 
shorthand could contain a_ sufficient 
number of rules to cover the joinings 
if the ending of the word, instead of the 
beginning of it, determined the joining 
of consonants. 

The question is asked: Is not the 
circle as much reversed in “sensation” 
as in “mansard”? Obviously no. In 
the latter word the circle is plainly in- 


side the angle; that is what shows that 
it is reversed. In s-a-tion, the circle is 
outside the angle, according to the gen- 
eral rule. It would be impossible to 
reverse the circle between S and Sh. 
We hope this is clear. 
~ ~ ~ 


There seems to be some misunder- 
standing on Par. 52 in the Manual in 
regard to the joining of S to Sh, Chay, 
J. The simplest explanation is this: 
We consider S as written to the right 
before these three characters when 
there is a vowel to place between S 
and any of them. This is the only rea- 
son for this rule, as so few words oc- 
cur where S precedes any of these con- 
sonants, excepting in the examples, 
“subject,” “such,” “suggest,” which are 
practically wordsigns. It would be 
very difficult to join the comma S to 
these, as a general thing, without curv- 
ing the straight line. The opposite S 
seems to balance the outline more 
firmly. 

* ~ ~ 

Another ambitious inquirer desires 
to know why we cannot write “by 
return mail’ with the blended stroke 
for Tm and the circle outside the 
angle. Because M represents “mail.” 
In taking advantage of the blending 
principle in phrasing, that does not 
apply to modified forms. “To do” and 
“to make” are blended, yet the sounds 
are all there, as we slight the O in 
“to” in speaking. It is not advisable, 
however, to contract until the outline 
loses its identity, as would be the case 
if “by return mail” were written as 


suggested. 
* x ~ 


How many times have we repeated 
that Men and Man are distinguished 


by writing the small circle in Men. 
This is easier to write than to insert the 
circle in Man. 

“You were” may be phrased, but not 
“we were.” They would conflict if 
written alike. 

Seldom in the body of a word is the 
X sign used. In “hexagon” the Ex 
prefix is used; it is therefore incorrect 
to use the backward X stroke. 

“Constructure” is written with Tr 
for t-u-r-e; “constructor” is written 
constru-kr, R joined, as we are now 
joining R in such words, instead of mak- 
ing three disjunctions as formerly. 

“Electrology” is theoretically correct 
when written electrol-j, but practically 
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the Ology hook could be used to ad- 
vantage. 
* ~ * 
The following is the cut which was 
crowded out of the last issue: 


Line 1.—Phrase “not less than”; 
separate “in” in “in less than.” P is 
all right for “possible” in the phrase 
“if it is possible.” 

2—‘“Conscribe” is written more uni- 
formly in this manner; the opposite 
turning of S necessitates too many re- 
verse movements; “presume,” the third 
word, is the only word in which we omit 
E in Pre. 

3.—“Deflect”—preserve angle after D 
to show the affix “flect,” but do not make 
an angle between F and L. “Diverse” is 
written without the angle, as there is no 
necessity for using the angle; if it were 
used, D would probably be thought of as 
De, and not the short sound. Where the 
sound is not decided the blend may be 
used. The third outline is “geograph- 
ical,” the same as “geographic.” 

4.—“Bassett” requires no explanation, 
the S and the circles being joined ac- 
cording to rule. “Damage” may now 
be written without the circle, since we 
use J for “age.” “Idaho” should never 
be written with the Io combination at 
the beginning. Join the I as you 
would join the large circle. 


5.—“Conditional, disposal, refusal,” 
and line 6, “withdrawal,” are preferably 
written with the L joined. “Dailies” 
and “carries” are similarly written. 
Please study these characters closely. 

6.—‘“Incandescent” has the com- 
pound prefix in-can; also illustrate 
the abbreviating principle, as does+“in- 
exhaustible,” which also contains com- 
pound prefix in-ex. The third word is 
“intent.” 

7.—‘“Debark, bargained, park,” are all 
written with R inserted. If R were 
omitted the circle would have to be 
placed outside the angle and R would 
not even be implied. 

8.—“Productive” has the hook but 
“production” has not, as d-tion is 
“duction.” “Detestation” is correctly 
written and fully written, excepting for 
the circle. “Detest” is det-es. 


The Natural Way 


No one questions that consonants 
should be written in the order they are 
spoken in the word, and it is just as ab- 
surd that vowels should be written in 
as a disconnected afterthought as that 
they should be so spoken in a discourse 
or conversation, or that the words of a 
sentence should be subject to such va- 
garies. To an orderly mind one of these 
departures from the natural order of ex- 
pression is no more offensive or confus- 
ing than the other. Writing, like speech, 
should be simple, direct, orderly and 
continuous. If our position here is 
sound, we are forced to the use of con- 
nective vowels as being the only prac- 
ticable method by which the sounds can 
be written in a word in the natural order 
in which they occur or are spoken, thus 
forming a continuous flow of sound pic- 
tures, grouped together in word families 
in such a way as to show their intimate 
relationship, teaching true phonetic 
analysis with every word and showing 
their exact and orderly pronunciation. — 


D. Kimball. 


Joseph II. Choate and Frederic R. 
Coudert had a little argument about a 
certain case not long ago, in which Mr. 
Coudert displayed a lot of inside knowl- 
edge. 

“Well,” said Mr. Choate, jokingly, 
after a spirited debate, “you needn’t be 
so stuck up.” 

“How can I help it when I am so well 
posted?” responded Mr. Coudert, quick- 
ly—New York Journal. 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Sea 


ttle, Wash., 
to this 


to whom all communications relating 
department should be addressed 


Tips for Typists 
By Joseph Jakeman, Liverpool, England 


HE branch of typing which 
gives most trouble and over 
which much valuable time is 
often wasted is that of tabular 
work. 

It would amply repay the operator, 
before commencing, to spend even four 
or five minutes in calculating how best 
to set the work out. Many find their 
mistake after typing the first line or 
after making divisions, when it is too 
late to remedy the evil. 

On no account measure the division 
of columns by the first line, as it may 
be found that some subsequent line con- 
tains more figures or words; in this 
case the columns measured by the first 
line, as explained, would be found too 
narrow to accommodate the longer 
(subsequent) line. The width of the 
column must be measured by the long- 
est line in such column. 

The matter should be well distributed 
over the entire width of the paper, from 
the first to the last degree on the scale; 
three spaces at least, when possible, be- 
ing allowed between each column. Work 
thus tabulated will present a neat and 
clear appearance. 

When calculating the requisite num- 
ber of spaces required for “word” or 
“figure” columns respectively, it should 
be remembered that the former can gen- 
erally be arranged so as to suit the 
number of spaces at the disposal of 
such columns. Thus, if any particular 
line in a “word” column contains more 
words than the average, part of it can 
be carried to the next line, whereas in 
the “figure” column this is impossible. 
It is expedient, therefore, to calculate 
for the “figure” columns first, after 
which it will be comparatively easy to 
arrange the “word” columns. Type the 
first line of the “word” column, and, 
if necessary, extend with leaders to 
within three spaces of the next column, 
viz., . Type figures in the 
other columns, depressing the space-bar 


the number of times determined upon 
between each column. 

Where the irregularity of the number 
of figures in various columns renders 
uniform spacing between such columns 
impossible, it is a good plan to arrange 
that the units appear on the scale at 
say 40, 50 or 60. The tens and hun- 
dreds must then by typed at one and 
two degrees respectively before the 4oth, 
soth or 6oth degrees on the scale; the 
thousands at four degrees before such 
numbers, in order to allow space for 
the comma. This will assist the memory 
and consequently prevent frequent in- 
spection of the work. When this plan 
is adopted, and there are many spaces 
between the columns, it is quicker to 
pass the carriage from one column to 
another by means of the carriage release 
key instead of the space-bar. 

Never let the “word” columns en- 
croach upon the “figure” columns, but 
allow, if possible, at least three blank 
spaces to divide the “words” from the 
“figures.” 


Always rule, 


remember the golden 
when typing figures, to keep units under 
units, tens under tens, etc. 
Horizontal lines should be’ typed with 
the underscorer ——————. 
Perpendicular division of columns, or 


cash statements, may be done by the 
machine, and the following method will 
be found neat and expeditious, viz.: 
Hold space-bar down and insert a small 
rubber, or other suitable plug, between 
the Rigid Dog and the Frame (Reming- 
ton). This device prevents the carriage 
moving and enables the operator to re- 
lease hold of space-bar. Next, ascertain 
the numbers at which the division is 
to take place and bring carriage into 
position for first division. If the dot 
or colon is required to divide the col- 
umns, strike the key lightly and release, 
turn roller one line, strike key again, 
and repeat the operation until bottom of 
column is reached. 
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When a perpendicular line is required 
to be ruled, it may be done in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz.: Proceed as above, 
but instead of siriking key, depress the 
“full-stop” or “apostrophe,” hold firmly 
down, then turn carriage roller until 
bottom of column is reached, when it 
will be found that a clear line has been 
ruled from top to bottom. Should the 


rer 


NEAAAAPAHAAAADAAO HAD AN AR AARP ANA ARA? 


line so ruled appear faintly marked, 
repeat the operation from bottom to top. 
This method is very useful in carbon 
work and the copies come out more 
clear than the original. 

Sometimes it is necessary to take 
partly typed work out of the machine 
and, on re-inserting same, it will often 
be found that the paper has not at- 
tained its original position for writing. 
This is more often the case with orna- 
mental work. In order to overcome this 





don’t strike a key in order to ascertain 
if the desired position has been secured. 
Lift up the carriage, bring one of the 
paper guides near the required number 
on the scale, and screw up tight so that 
there will be pressure on roller. Next, 
place a small piece of transparent paper 
over writing but under paper guide, let 
carriage down, bring pointer to relative 


LRONNN SE 


TAMER 


— 


SOOUOr goooueuEEg? la 

PE tr 3 
position on scale and strike the “n” key. 
It will be observed through the thin 
paper whether the correct position has 
been obtained or not. When success- 
ful remove the thin paper and guide and 
proceed with the work. 

There is no branch of typing so in- 
teresting as that of ornamental design- 
ing. It is rather a fascinating study and 
could, with advantage, be used by ad- 
vanced students as a means to create 
more enthusiasm in their work and test 
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difficulty proceed as follows: viz.: Place 
paper in machine and bring writing line 
as near as possible into position, but 


the aptitude of each individual. Good 
results may also be obtained by com- 
petition in the class for the _ best 
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ornamental design with the combina- 
tion of letters and signs. To every 
student we would say, “Know the ma- 
chine, know every part of it; know its 
possibilities and know its idiosyncra- 
sies 





The Peacemaker 


The Algeciras Conference is over and 
the peace of the world is again assured. 

Not the least interesting development 
at Algeciras from the standpoint of 
those interested in typewriters was the 
part “The Peacemaker” (Remington 
Typewriters) played in the conference. 

The first draft of the Peace of Paris 
between Spain and the United States 
in 1898, the. Articles of Agreement be- 
tween the British and the Boers at Pre- 
toria in 1902, and the first draft of the 
Peace of Portsmouth between Russia 
and Japan in 1905, were all written on 
the “Peacemaker.” 

\A Of the eight machines used at Alge- 
ciras, seven were equipped with the uni- 
versal keyboard and were used by 
European and American delegates. The 
eighth machine, however, was the most 
interesting of all. It was one of the 
new Arabic Remingtons, which was 
furnished for the special use of the 
representatives of Morocco. This new 
Arabic Remington is a remarkable ma- 
chine. It works with a reverse carriage 
action; it builds up all kinds of com- 
pound characters; it has keys which 
single space, others which double space, 
others which do not space at all. Al- 
together it is a new triumph of the 
typewriter builder’s art, and it’s said 
to be already finding a ready market 
in many Oriental countries. 





Figures Again 


My “Dealing with Figures” in the 
March issue has called forth a number 
of comments—some adverse and some 
unfavorable. 

One letter received from Mr. V. C, 
Edgerton from the Rutland (Vt.) Bus> 
ness College is worthy of reproducing 
in full: 

Dear Mr. Bentley: 

In the March issue of the Gregg 
Writer, Mr. Campbell’s inquiry regard- 
ing the manipulation of figures came 
to my notice. In this school we™use 
the touch system and have five exer- 
cises on the characters of the upper 
bank. The keys 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 are 
fingered with the left hand, and 7, 8, 





9 and -, with the right. 
about one hundred combinations of 


There are only 


figures, while there are over seven 
hundred combinations of the other 
keys, and it seems to me they ought 
to be mastered much more easily by 
touch than the letters. 

I enclose copies of the exercises, 

Very respectfully, 
V. C. Edgerton. 

The exercises Mr. Edgerton sent me 
are excellent ones, and I can readily 
comprehend why Mr. Egelston, Princi- 
pal of the Rutland Business College, is 
making a complete success of touch 
typewriting. I would suggest that 
teachers wanting real good figure exer- 
cises write to Mr. Edgerton for the 
series he uses. 


Things to Learn in School 


How: 
To set for single, double and triple 
space. 
To set variable line spacer and write 
on lines. 
To set the right-hand and left-hand 
marginal stops. 
To use the marginal release. 
To use the carriage release. 
To release the paper and straighten it. 
To adjust the paper guides. 
To set the marginal stops and paper 
guides for a postal or narrow paper. 
To clean the type on the machine. 
To write a line omitting certain let- 
ters, remove the paper from the ma- 
chine, replace and insert the omitted 
letters. 
To use other side, this making it last 
one-third longer, and put it back. 
To adjust the finger tension so the 
carriage will not “jump” two or more 
spaces, and to keep the letters from 
“piling.” 
To adjust the carriage tension so the 
carriage will respond readily to every 
stroke, and not be so tight as to re- 
quire much force to return it. 
Where to oil your machine daily and 
monthly. 


The Typewriting Plates 


The ornamental designs which are 
given in this issue are from Mr. Joseph 
Jakeman, Norton College, Liverpool, 
England. They are certainly unique and 
attractive, and show (even when re- 
duced for reproduction) that “Gregg” 
is no small thing in England. Mr. Jake- 
man’s “Tips for Typists,” which are 
given in this issue, are worthy of serious 
consideration. 
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Mr. James G. Stevens 


Thursday, April roth, was the 25th 
anniversary of Mr. James G. Stevens’ 
connection with the Remington Type- 
writer Company. In honor of the event, 
the Board of Directors of the company 
tendered a banquet to Mr. Stevens at 
the New York Athletic Club, which will 
long be remembered by every salesman 
in their New York City organization. 

In all, fifty-seven men were present, 
comprising seven members of the Board 
of Directors, two members of the Ad- 
visory Board, and forty-eight members 
of the New York selling organization. 

At the conclusion of the excellent 
dinner, Mr. Benedict arose, and on be- 
half of the Board of Directors presented 
Mr. Stevens with a handsome gold 
watch, suitably engraved. 





Mr. James G. Stevens 


Everyone present had something to 
say in congratulation of Mr. Stevens, 
and Mr. Stevens had much to say that 
was helpful to the younger salesmen in 
the organization. 

As a man who has reached the top in 
his line, Mr. Stevens stands as a notable 
example. The Remington organization 
possesses in its selling ranks a number 
of men of whom Mr. Stevens is typical; 
men of long service, experience, and un- 
faltering loyalty and devotion to the in- 
terests of the business. To the loyalty 


of such men, and the spirit of loyalty 
which they instill into the younger men 
in the organization, the Remington com- 
pany has never failed to give due recog- 
nition. 


D. L. Musselman, Jr. 


“Quincy’s 





Under the heading Live 
Ones” the Quincy 

Daily Herald has a 

large pictorial repre- 

sentation of De Lafay- 

ette Musselman, Jr., ) 


assisting young peo- » 


ple in stepping from 


the high school into 
the Gem City Busi- 
ness College, and 
from there into com- 
mercial positions. The p,L.Musselman,Jr. 
cartoon is exceeding- 
ly clever and is accompanied by a write- 
up from which we quote the following: 


The Musselmans of Quincy do not 
wear a fez and baggy trousers. No in- 
deedy. They wear galways and sport 
real shamrocks on St. Patrick’s day, 
begorrah! De Lafayette Musselman, 
Jr., is the grandest Irishman that ever 
lived. He has a French name and was 
born in Quincy. That ought to make 
him as Irish as if he had licked the 
blarney stone until his tongue was 
raw. Young Musselman is genial and 
enthusiastic. His specialty is in drill- 
ing the young idea to shoot—but not 
to shoot craps. He is now the ex- 
ecutive officer of the big Gem City 
Business College, with the title of sec- 
retary and treasurer. He is not yet 
thirty years of age but he can tackle 
a lot of things and still find time for 
whirls at bowling, golf and other ex- 
hilarating pastimes. He is also a de- 
voted squire of dames and the lovely 
maidens call him “Sunny Jim” because 
of his generous ears and amiable dis- 
position. He is the kindliest and most 
engaging of companions and _ smiles 
agreeably upon every project proposed. 
Just now he is adding to his efforts by 
studying law, and the first thing we 
know he will have Chief Justice Ful- 
ler’s job. He is a graduate of several 
educational institutions, including his 
own, and is practical and theoretical, 
but not egotistical. He is a Mason of 
high degree but never laid a brick. 
He is a prominent club man, but also 
plays hearts. He is a Republican and 
a Methodist but has been twice vac- 
cinated. His coat of arms is a pair 
of spurs with a bald head, resplendent, 
on a field of silver. As Virgil says: 


The skies were blue and clear to him, 

And so they called him “Sunny Jim.” 

By nature he was frank and bold, 

Not quite too young nor yet too old, 

The — he’d see would douse the 
m, 

Whene’er they welcomed “Sunny Jim.” 
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Stock Market Outlook 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Banking Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.iure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by JoHN R. GREGG. 






Pen or Pencil? 


HAVE been much encouraged by the number who have sent work to me. 
It is also pleasing to note that some have sent work the second time, 
which shows that they have a share of that important element of suc- 
cess, “ stick-to-it-iveness.”’ 

A number of inquiries have reached me in regard to the choice of pen or pencil. 
Personally I prefer the pen, if it is a good one; but there are many good writers 
who like a pencil the best. The most important point is that the pen or pencil 
should be a medium grade, and be kept fairly sharp. If the lead is too hard it will 
require too much pressure, and if it is too soft, it will not retain a sharp point. 

It is very difficult to secure a good fountain pen. It should not be coarse or 
the lines will blur, but the finer ones seldom feed the ink properly. The ink must’ 
begin to flow at the exact point where the pen first touches the paper, and yet it 
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must not flow too freely or it will make blots. The pen should never have one of 
those long, springy points which would necessitate raising the pen too far from 
the paper between words. To find a pen that is perfect in all these things is not 
easy. In fact, I am still looking for one that is just right. When I find it I will 
let you know. However, if you watch the points I have mentioned you will be 
able to select one that is reasonably good, and that with proper care will do excel- 
lent work. If you can’t get a good pen it is better to stick to a pencil. 

Plate XIX.—The exercises in lines one and five should be kept very small, and 
the downward stroke emphasized. Make the “s” short and make the angle sharp 
where it joins the other strokes. ¢ 

Plate XX.—In exercises one and six, the upward stroke must be emphasized. 
See that you do not make the “th’’ too long. 
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Plate XXI—This plate contains a number of combinations that should be prac- 
ticed a great deal, as they occur so frequently. 
made at a high speed if you have the proper swing. 


They are very easy and can be 
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Intelligent Practice 


The necessity for more careful reading 
cannot be too strongly urged. Many 
would-be learners have failed to master 
the art simply because they did not un- 
derstand the value of reading. If the 
perfect forms become familiar before you 
attempt to write without a copy, you will 
not only make fewer blunders but be 
able to see your blunders and correct 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


them. This is important if you have no 
teacher to examine your work. You 
should have no thought of speed in writ- 
ing, neither should you allow your pencil 
to stop midway in writing a word to con- 
sider how it is to be finished. Form a 
picture of the complete word in your 
mind before you begin to write it, then 
write without halting. Let all the think- 
ing be done between words.—Penman’s 
Art Journal. 
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Chartier’s ‘‘ Electric Shorthand ’”’ 


OME time ago we referred to 
the Chartier “Electric” Short- 
hand, which was set forth in a 
little book of thirty-three 
pages, for which the author 

charged the modest sum of $25.00, and 

we then promised to supply our read- 
ers with some information about the 
system. 

We have in our possession two copies 
of Chartier’s Electric Shorthand, the 
first edition being a flimsy, badly printed 





shorthand heretofore placed before the 
public was and is in a great measure 
impracticable, and the reader will nat- 
urally ask “and why?” 

Yes, we are impelled to ask, “And 
why” the “systems was and is?” 

The introduction proceeds: 


For with all the Pitmanic systems 
of shorthand it takes the average stu- 
dent from ten months to a year and 
a half, and often double that time, and 
in many cases never succeeds in be- 
coming a first-class reporter and after 
all of this time he finds he has a sys- 
tem that is very difficult to read. 
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book, consisting of twenty pages, pub- 
lished at Paris, Tex. The introduction 
to this edition states: 


The author * * * during this ex- 
perience has found that the systems of 
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The statement that “all the Pitmanic 
systems * * * never succeeds in be- 
coming a first-class reporter” is a seri- 
ous charge, and should be investigated 
—by the student of English. 
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The author further states: 

There are but fourteen short princi- 
ples and less than fifty wordsigns, 
hence it’s ease in mastering. It can be 
written twenty percent briefer than 
the Pitman systems, hence it’s speed. 


Whatever the merits of the system 
may be, it will be conceded that the 
author shows striking originality in 
his use of the English language. 

The preface concludes with a state- 
ment that “The exercises should be 
taken up and written until the student 
thoroughly understands each principle, 
and then the only thing left to be done 
is to practice for speed.” 

That’s all—just practice for speed. 
But to avoid keeping our impatient read- 
ers in suspense, we present a photo- 
engraved reproduction of the alphabet 
as given in the second edition (see 
previous page). 

Pretty, isn’t it? Next we give an 
illustration which is used to “impress 
the characters on the mind.” (Refer to 
previous page.) How does it impress 
you? 

Please take another look at the alpha- 
bet. See how easy it is in theory to 
express the vowels by writing the con- 
sonants in five positions. Then take a 
page of your notebook and try to dis- 
tinguish “ti” away up above the line 
from “tu” written away below the pre- 
ceding line. Anyone familiar with the 
Cross Eclectic system, for which great 
claims were made at one time, will rec- 
ognize this position scheme. It was 
used in the McKee New Rapid Short- 
hand in its day, and also by the Byrne 
system. The five-position scheme is a 
very simple idea, very simple so far as 
learning is concerned, but it is utterly 
impracticable in actual work. Pitmanic 
writers, who have difficulty in distin- 
guishing three positions, will cordially 
agree with this statement. 

We now present for your considera- 
tion some of the fourteen short princi- 
ples, but regret that space will not per- 
mit us to give all of them. 


THE SHORT “ PRINCIPLES.” 


Shade all characters to add R. To 
add R to V, make a large hook at the 
beginning of V, and read it VR. A 
small tick struck in the direction of 
T is A-AN or AND, and struck in the 
direction of H is I or THE. To 
phrase, and a, and an, etc., write the 
last tick horizontally to the left. Join 
these ticks in phrasing. 

A loop made at the beginning, mid- 
dle or end of a character, and written 
in the same manner as §, is ST, SD, 


ZT, ZD. Shade this loop to add R, 
making STR. S may be added to this 
loop to make STS or STRS. 

Make all characters double length 
to add N, M, or L. When T, D, or TH 
follows N, M, or L, make the preceding 
character half length and strike a lit- 
tle tick diagonally across it at the be- 
ginning to add N, at the middle to add 
M, and at the end to add L. For ex- 
ample: in the word rebuilt, make the 
B half length and strike a tick across 
the end of it to add L. A large hook 
made at the beginning of M is P or B 
and is read MP or MB. 

Make all characters half length or 
size to add T, D, or TH. A dot at the 
side of and after a character adds TT, 
DD, TD, DT. The half length T and 
D may represent the TT, DD, TD, or 
DT 


A tick written up or down in the 
direction of G is NG, ING, DING, or 
THING. The same tick shaded is TION, 
SION, SIAN, CIAN, CHEON, CEAN. 

Y written at the end of characters 
is Y or LY. When an angle cannot be 
made with the preceding character, it 
may be struck horizontally to the left. 
TY and DY are indicated by a short 
curved retracing at the end of a char- 
acter. Y may be shaded to indicate 
RY. Always shade the preceding char- 
acter when convenient. 

A small hook made on the inside at 
the beginning, and on the outside at 
the end of curved characters, and be- 
fore straight strokes at the beginning, 
is A or E. TheA or E is always read 
first at the beginning and last at the 
end. A small hook is made at the end 
and before straight strokes if F or V, 
and a large hook is P or B. These 
hooks may be shaded to add R. A 
backward hook at the beginning of a 
character before S is A or E. Closing 
the F or V hook after G, T or P is FS 
or VS. 

A large hook made at the end and 
on the inside of curved strokes and 
after straight strokes is K, and a small 
hook is G or J. A small hook struck 
through a character and made after §S, 
ST, or STR, medially or finally, is K. 
These hooks may be shaded to add R. 


Kindly read these rules over very 
thoughtfully in conjunction with the 
alphabet and the impressing diagram. 
It may help considerably to have a 
towel soaked in arnica bound tightly 
around your head. Some of the four- 
teen short principles are as clear as— 
mud! All you have to do is to write 
something—a hook of any size for pref- 
erence—before or after something to in- 
dicate something, and then put a hook, a 
tick, or something else, at the begin- 
ning, in the middle, or at the end of it, 
and it will express something else. 

There is one thing we admire about 
this author’s work, and that is the bold 
and unflinching manner in which he 
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handles the letters of the language. An 
experienced reporter writing of one of 
these rules, said, “Kindly remember that 
this rule is so simple, so clear, that it 
took a man thirty years, a practicing 
stenographer, and who has analyzed a 
dozen different systems, one hour of 
thought to figure out the author’s mean- 
ing.” on ; 

The family relations between the 
Cross Eclectic, New Rapid, Byrne and 
Chartier systems will be seen from the 
following rules, which are selected al- 
most at random: 

CROSS 

Write long characters and P, G, R, L 
longer to express a following M and 
N; write the same characters still 
longer to express a following MN, MM, 
NM, NN. 

MC KEE 

Long characters are lengthened to 
add N, L, M, and super-lengthened to 
add MN. Another rule states that 
shorter characters are shortened to 
add M or N. 

BYRNE 

Lengthen V and Y, and make all 
other letters minute to add M, N or L. 
To add a*second or double M, N or L, 
make a dot at the end of the letter. 

CHARTIER 


Make all characters double length 
to add N, M or LL. When T, D or TH 
follows N, M, or L, make the preced- 
ing character half length and strike 
a little tick diagonally across it at the 
beginning to add N, in the middle to 
add M, and at the end to add L. 





The author claims in his preface that 
the “paramount and distinguishing char- 
acteristics of ‘Electric’ shorthand are, 
‘no logograms, no. contractions, no 
wordsigns, no omission of vowels, no 
omission of consonants, no hundreds of 
rules and exceptions, no minute princi- 
ples.” From the foregoing presentation 
of the rules and principles, our readers 
will be able to decide how much truth 
there is in any of these claims. 

Strange as it may seem, this system 
has been introduced into several com- 
mercial schools, some of the proprietors 
of these schools even going to the length 
of publicly “staking their reputations” 
on it. Where introduced it has usually 
lasted about three months, occasionally 
six months, and in one or two instances 
a year. About a year ago its “author” 
made a trip through the West in which 
he visited St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul 






With the exception of 
Chicago (in which another stenographic 
wonder known as the “Boyd Syllabic” 
was being exploited at that time) the 


and Chicago. 


Chartier “Electric” was adopted in 
each of these cities by a school which 
had conferred upon it the “exclusive 
right” to use this wonderful system. 
The Rubicam Shorthand School, St. 
Louis, introduced it, Browne’s Business 
College, Kansas City, put it in along- 
side other systems, St. Joseph’s Business 
University, St. Joseph, advertised it, 
Boyles Business College, Omaha, made 
some startling claims on its behalf, the 
State Business College, Minneapolis, and 
the Hess Business College, St. Paul, 
also adopted it. 

And in all that list there is now but 
one left—the Rubicam Shorthand 
School, which we understand is con- 
ducted by two enthusiastic ladies. As 
to Boyles College, Omaha, the St. 
Joseph Business University, St. Joseph, 
Browne’s Business Coilege, Kansas City, 
or the Hess Business College, St. Paul 
—well, they “decline to be interviewed” 
on the subject of Chartier Shorthand 
now; while the State Business College, 
Minneapolis, has passed out of exist- 
ence. 

To effectively meet the requirements 
demanded of a system of brief writing, 
there must be a simple, natural, power- 
ful, and yet flexible alphabet by means 
of which a writer can promptly con- 
struct forms for difficult or unfamiliar 
words. A system of expedients, how- 
ever ingenious, breaks down when it 
comes to new matter; and that is why 
no system with such a basis can ever 
live. And of all the systems we have 
seen in recent years, the Chartier sys- 
tem—if it can be called a system—is 
the most hopelessly involved and im- 
practicable. 





If you use a pencil in taking notes, 
see that it is kept sharp. 
a oe a 


Study phrase writing, judicious phrase 
writing. It’s a great art and should 
have your best attention. 

** * 


“The art of stenography is a great 
help to all who take it up. It is very 


gnandy for taking short notes, and no 
matter what position a stenographer is 
in, he is always in close touch with ‘the 
man higher up.’”"—New York Commer- 
cial. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 


Opportunities for Young Men 


James J. Hill, the railroad giant, de- 
clares there are greater opportunities 
for young men today than ever before. 
He says the opportunities are more 
numerous than the men capable of seiz- 
ing them. In an interview Mr. Hill 
discussed the chances of young men 
and then gave them some advice. 
“There are more opportunities than 
there are young men to take advan- 
tage of them,” said Mr. Hill. “You 
say the country has grown larger, that 
life is more complex, and that as a 
result the personal incentive has ad- 
vanced in proportion. Everything in 
that is perfectly correct except the 
conclusion. The country is bigger and 
life is more complex, but who will 
gainsay that if the country has grown 
bigger the opportunities have with it, 
and that if life is more complex it at 
least results in a greater variety of 
opportunity. A young man has always 
had to help make opportunities and he 
must do that today as ever. But young 
men fail more nowadays than they 
used to because they expect to reap 
almost as soon as they sow. That is 
the very great trouble with the young 
men of the present. They expect op- 
portunities to come to them without 
application or proper shaping of things 
so that opportunities will come their 
way. You have to keep your eyes 
open and catch hold of things. They 
will not catch hold of you, as a rule. 

“Energy, system, perseverance, these 
are great components of success in a 
young man’s life, and with them he is 
bound to succeed as well today as he 
ever succeeded. He must have a set 
standard of achievement; he must 
make up his mind what he is going to 
do in the world; and then keep fight- 
ing for this standard. 

“Brains are not absolutely infallible, 
for with that set purpose the young 
man must have the ability to go with 
the current of things. If a young fel- 
low doggedly bucks the world and cir- 
cumstances without sense or reason all 
the time, he is liable to get nothing 
more than a sore head. He must know 
how to take advantage of opportunity 
—to use his brains, in short. A young 
man who has no brains ought to have 
enough animal sense to find it out and 
learn to depend upon and get what 
benefits he can from the brains of oth- 
ers.” 

Replying to a question as to whether 
or not every young man has his 
chance for something big, and _ that 
it rests solely with him to take ad- 
vantage of that chance or not, Mr. Hill 
said: “Of course, the biggest chances 
do not come to every young man. Some 
are born to lead, must lead if the 
world’s work is to go on properly. 
Wasn't it Artemus Ward who wrote 
of that very funny regiment composed 
entirely of brigadier generals? Well, 
that is the way the world would be- 
come if everyone were a general. Men 


must obey others; at least, if that is 
the position in which destiny places 
them. But at least the young man 
who practices application, application, 
application will get everything that 
he is fitted for and maybe more.” 
“How about your business—the rail- 
road business? You have succeeded in 
that, but it was many years ago. Did 
your statement that there are more 
opportunities in the world for the 
young men of today than ever before 
apply to railroading also?” “Of course, 
just as much chance there as any- 
where. Opportunities are waiting for 
young men to seize them. And why 
not? See how the railroad interests 
have increased; are increasing. There 
are many opportunities in proportion 
as the railroads have grown, but they 
are not being grasped as they should 
be. Young men are not rising to the 
occasion in adequate numbers and it 
is all because they expect to slip to 
the top of the ladder before they know 
whether it has any rungs or not.” 


Business Letters Page 292 


H. T. Lenore, Esq., 
Stuart, Iowa. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 8th inst. received 
several days ago. I have been unable 
to see the owner of the S. %, 22, 99, 88, 
until today. The property is now held 
at $25.00 an acre, or $6,400.00 for the 
farm. The title to the property rests 
in a government patent and is incon- 
testible, and the property is free of 
incumbrance and liens, according to 
the records. 

We require a payment in cash of 
one-third the purchase price; balance 
in five or less equal annual payments 
bearing interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum. 

All prices are subject to 5 per cent 
discount for cash. 

Yours respectfully, 


* * * 


Mr. B. A. King, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Andrews spoke to us regarding 
your two-story flat building at above 
number. Will you kindly give us de- 
tails of same? Size of lot; number of 
rooms; what heat; rent; encumbrance, 
if any, and price? 

Also let us know if you will exchange 
it, and, if so, for what character of 
property, and where? 

Awaiting a reply, we are, 

Respectfully yours, 


Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Springfield, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

We have a letter this day from Mr. 
Brown, of Denver, and have told him 
that you are our agent for our Land 
Scrip, and referred him to you. 

Yours respectfully, 
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Otis Humphrey, 
Lynn, Mass. 


Dear Sir 
Yours of the 12th received with mem- 


Mr. J. 


orandum of Northfield bonds. I am 
glad to have you keep us advised on 
ponds in your vicinity. 
Yours respectfully, 

* 7 > 

c. A. Browning, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Dear Sir: 


We understand that your city will 
shortly issue some bonds. Please tell 
us of them, and we will be pleased to 
order if we can make use of them. 

Yours respectfully, 





Real Estate Letters—Page 298 


Mr. J. H. Rigney, 
Springfield, I1l. 
Dear Sir: 

We are notified that your application 
is on hand in Unity Lodge, but you 
have not yet been examined. 

We are anxious to clean up as many 
applications this year as possible and 
have the applicants examined and in- 


itiated. 
Therefore, if you will call upon Dr. 
L. F. Scott, 1930 Hermitage avenue, or 


Dr. A. K. Warner, 1147 Belmont ave- 
nue, for examination, and be present 
at any one of the following meetings 


of lodges, your membership can be 
completed this year: 
Thursday, special meeting of Mon- 


roe Lodge, No. 12, corner Ada street 
and Allen avenue, Thursday, December 
29th. 

Friday, special meeting of Garden 
City Lodge, No. 37, in Sistek’s Hall, 
corner Paulina street and 12th street 
boulevard, Friday, December 30th. 

Saturday, December 3ist, New Year's 
Eve, in Medinah Temple, corner Fifth 
avenue and Jackson boulevard, in con- 
nection with the reception and ball to 
be given by the Scouts. 

Yours respectfully, 


* a * 


Macon County Title & Trust Co., 
140 S. Water St., 
Decatur, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

You answered advertisement February 
16th, stating you had Calumet avenue 
property near 23rd, on lot 100x130. Can 
it be exchanged for Lake Forest acres? 
or can it be exchanged at all? Please 
call and see us. Respectfully yours, 





Business Letters—Page 308 


Woodmen of the World, 
15th and Howard Sts., 
Omaha, Neb. 
Dear Sir: 
Will you consider an exchange of 


your 50-foot lot on Michigan avenue 
south of 56th street, for a two-flat brick 
building, No. 4000 Prairie avenue? 

If so, kindly advise and we will fur- 
nish you details. 


Yours truly, 


Rudolph, Kleybolte & Co., 


and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Third 


Gentlemen: 

You wrote us some time back saying 
that you had a three-flat building, No. 
3900 Wabash avenue, for exchange. 

Will you consider in part pay a clear 
frame improved on State street, that 
has a net rental of $420 per annum; or 
an acre piece on 95th street? If so, 
kindly furnish us details of your prop- 
erty, and a card of admission, and we 
will make you an offer. 

Respectfully yours, 


Chas. J. Buddeke & Co., 
709-715 Union Trust Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your answer to our ad- 
vertisement, we have known of your 
property, No. 9671 Woodlawn avenue, 
for some time. The location is desir- 
able, but as you state, there is little 
value in the house. Our client would 
not allow any. Can you make us a 
lower price for cash? If so, we think 
it will be favorably considered. 

Our commission in event of sale is 
2%. Respectfully yours, 


” ad al 


Mr. J. A. Williams, 
Red Oak, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please charge our account $3,000, and 
remit that amount to Second National 
Bank, Chicago, for credit on account. 

Yours truly, 


What the Lecturer Said 


F. L. Blanchard delivered a lecture at 
the New York Y. M. C. A. the other 
night on “The Newspaper.” As reported 
by the World he said, “One of the best 
newspapers in the city is the World.” As 
reported by the Sun, “The Sun is the 
favorite paper of the newspaper men.” 
As reported by the Press, “The Press is 
one of the cleanest and brightest papers 
published in the city.” As turned in by 
the Times reporter, “The New York 
Times as a general family newspaper has 
no superior in the city."—New York 


Times. 
IMPORTAN Please look at your address 
label, and if your subscrip- 
tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change gear address, notify us 
promptly, giving both old and new address. 
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Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires—is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 








In March, 41 calls; 60 in April 


Not since the organization of this Agency have 
we had so great a volume of business as this 
spring. Of our calls, 98 per cent come directly 
from the school officials themselves, high 
schools, commercial schools, normal schools, 
and colleges, besides academies and seminaries. 
We have a splendid list of teachers this year, 
ranging from ambitious beginners at from $50 
to $65, up to finely-trained men, of large experi- 
ence, in the prime of life, at from $1,500 to 
$1,800. Within a few days, we have placed one 
Gregg man at $1,000, another at $1,200; one B. 
Pitman at $1,000, and two commercial men at 
$1,400 and $1,500 respectively. No charge to 
schools; no enrollment fee for teachers. Full 
information free. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. Gaylord, Mgr. 35 Ocean St., BEVERLY, MASS. 





The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 




















AY Keep YourLisht- 
WY ning Rod Up: 


1. Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
Il. General Teachers’ Bureau 
Ill. Business Employment Bureau 






Free Registration in any one of all of our three 


departments is open to men 
and women competent to fill high-grade teaching business 
and technical positions—providing their records will bear 
investigation. Our Triple Alliance covers the best fields 
and one registration enrolls in all. It costs nothing to 
register and survey the field. Don't delay. Send for our 
registration blanks and say which you want, Teachers’ or 
Business forms, or both. You fill the blanks; we'll do 
the rest. 


The Kinsley Bureau 
245 Broadway New York 




















The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 


made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

















that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRAGTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPAKY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, @l/ leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 
S Jal 22% absolutely new Visible Sholes 
machines built to sell for §700— 
our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Send today for our big catalogue list 
Free of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 


If he knows how to get it—and keep it. 
¢ Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollar to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 
There really isn’t any supposing about 
it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 
THE ART OF Contains 
seven com- 
WRITING and SPEAKING plete home 
study cour- 
The ENGLISH ses > Eng- 
LAN G UAGE lish (Word 
Study, 
Grammar, Composition, etc.) hitherto sold in 
typewritten form for $15 to $25 for each course, 4 
vols, in a box, #2, returnable and money refand- 
ed. 40,000 volumes used last year in such busi- 
ness houses as those of Marshal! Field & Co., 
Lyon & Healy, etc., etc. Send for circular of 
private instruction service, 


“THE STENOGRAPHER"’ 
Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A year’s hard 
usage in thousands of 
business offices through- 
out the world has proved 


The Monarch 
Visible 
what we claimed it to be a 
year ago—the Typewriter of 


the Present and of the 
Future. 


BROOKLYN, N.-Y., September 12, 1905. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company, 
319 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen—We have now used the 25 Monarch typewriters in this 
school long enough to say that it is all that your salesman has said for it. 
Its visibility above everything else is to be highly complimented on. It 
seems to be in a class by itself. We have nothing but praise for the ma- 
chine and wish it the success which undoubtedly awaits it. 


Very truly yours, 


THE HEFFLEY SCHOOL. 
CHARLES HERRMANN, Sec’y. 


Executive Offices and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ues DON’T REGRET see 


Don’ : miss getting all of those fine Studies in English Expression 
Mr. C. C. Marshall is writing. You won’t regret the invest- 
aly These Studies are the cream of a lifetime of study and 
research by one of admitted talent and entertaining powers in the 
use of the language. Perhaps you are ‘‘sick and tired’’ of 
grammars. If so, you are in just the mental condition to 
most appreciate onl enjoy the breadth, liberality and sparkle of 
these studies. They have been raised over and over; more than 
two hundred readers recently called them unequaled. By dating 
—_ subscription back you can get most of those already pub- 
ished. They will continue for a number of months in the future. 


Of course you read Wayside Snap Shots. Not to know of Perambulus 
and his monthly doings and sayings is very much like not knowing 
of Gress Shorthand—everybody knows of them. Perambulus will 
start his May letter from Chattanooga and carry you through the 
Southern States to California and Oregon during the next few months. 


Both the Studies and the Perambulus letters are found in the 
Professional Edition, American Penman, and nowhere else. 
$1.00 a year in advance. 


The American Penman, Cedar Rapids, lowa 








eats <- SO HANDSOME IS 


that 


“Correct English HAMMOND DOES 


-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 
The Art of Conversation. 
Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 
Gesrect (pl — a , 
at to Say an hat Not to Say. 
Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. The HA a! Ps AX WRITER 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. eter —p- 7 yee 
Business English for the Business Man. ing of the Wor 
ugeees Serer to Write Them. 
tudies in ish Li . . 
= amen The Hammond Typewriter Company 
69th to 70th Streets and East River 
$1.00 a Year. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Correct English, Evanston, Ill. CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 
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NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 








The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 



















Practical Pointers for Shorthand 
Students .. By Frank Rutherford 


HOUSANDS of stenographers fail each year through lack 
of a thorough acquaintance with the details of their work. 
Every earnest, ambitious student or stenographer should 
have a copy of Frank Rutherford’s “‘PRacTICAL POINTERS 
FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS.” 





The book is divided into four parts 


1. Tue Stupy oF SHORTHAND. Full of helpful sugges- 
tions for both students and advanced writers. 























2. Asout TYPEWRITING. Deals with every phase of type- 
writing, and explains the uses of all the recent devices, such 
as the Annular Scale, the use of the typewriter in connection 
with Card Systems; explains all about manifolding, mimeo- 
graphing, etc. 

3. THe STENOGRAPHER IN THE OFFICE. Suggestions about applying fora position ; how to deal 
with technical words, names and addresses, etc. Special suggestions for stenographers engaged 
in the following lines: Law, Insurance, Railroad and Steamship offices, Public Stenographers. 


4. Asout REPORTING. How to become a Reporter; Getting up Speed; Reporting Sermons, 
Lectures, Political Meetings, Deliberative Bodies, Court Work, etc. 


The Western Penman says: “Many a young stenographer, and old one, too, might be 
drawing a much nicer salary check from reading and heeding Mr. Rutherford’s sugges- 
tions. It is an excellent little book for students of any system and a good paying invest- 
ment for any young person preparing for stenographic work in any capacity.” 


Price 50 cents 


CHICAGO 





131 pages, handsomely bound inglioth. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Two Magnificent Offers 


This advertisement should interest every JouRNAL reader. The offers are 
genuine bargains. The price asked is but the cost of mailing. When the limited 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be hadat any price, 


If you are interested send your order to-day. 


auc STAN JRLNN 
RARSTY NN TEE 
MHCdCTQHAYAMWOV A & 

WVWRYR 


Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in ** Ames’ Copy Slips.” 


Ames’ Copy Slips.—Portfolio of 36 mov- 
able copy-slipe (4% x 8 inches), devoted to Writ- 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, 
German and Engrossing Texts and various use- 
ul Lettering Alphabets— Roman, Italic, Gothic, 
Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of 
copies of this work have been sold. 

Regular Price, per set $ .50 
Our Sacrifice Price. ...... AS 





Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
Penmanship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover. 
Devoted to the entire range of the penman's art 
—Writing, Flourishing. Lettering, etc. Many 
standard and fancy lettering alphabets. 

Regular Price 
Our Sacrifice Price......,. 


PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 229 B’way, N. Y. 
OO 











’ 

The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
~~ and other teachers to colleges and 

schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 





American Teachers’ Bureau 


$600 to $2000 positions secured by 
us. Now is the time to register for a 
Summer or Fall position. We need about 
50 teachers NOW. Address nearest office. 


1838 Fischer Building - - Chicago 
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The Smith Premier 


Employment 
epartment 














extends a hand to help the Smith 








Premier operator who is in search of 
employment. The assistance of this 
Department is entirely free of charge. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, New York. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 

















Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation | 
Convenient Devices for Tes ie.” 
Handling Work 7 , ) Saky ; JA p 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 











For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the various 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price $1 00 (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address E. N. Miner, Publisher, 337 Broadway 
New York 
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Zanerian India Ink 











© ow he the Ak wie eee 6. ote 


















This is a Liquid India Ink 
especially adapted for 
preparing shorthand for 
reproduction by the 
photoengraving process 








We use this ink entirely for preparing 
penmanship for the engraver, and while 
we have tried all other kinds, we know of 
no other ink equal to it for this purpose. 











1 bottle, by mail postpaid, 30c. 
1 dozen bottles, by express, $2.00 


Address, 
Zaner &» Bloser, 
Penmanship Specialists. COLUMBUS, O. 































The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 


Speedy —Portable— Durable 





7) Theil ri 
PA me ee ee 






Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
} in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons : 
the first year he had the agency for Fite” 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more ey 
since then. 4 
Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 — 4 ty trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2. 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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